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Abstract: Teacher-candidate course assessment is one topic that 
has not been adequately explored in teacher education literature 
where pre-ser\’ice teachers’ voices are rarely heard. This mixed- 
methods study explored a group of female pre-sendee teachers (n 
= 83) enrolled in a Diploma of Education program to identify their 
preferred method of assessment for their learning. The results 
showed that these individuals preferred a group assignment, 
consisting of a written report and an oral presentation, over an 
individual assignmen t, consisting of an individual essay, because 
the group assignment helped them to break through the boundary 
of facing an audience and encouraged them to exchange 
knowledge with their counterparts. 


Introduction 

Previous educational reforms in Saudi Arabia have focused on specific parts of the 
education system without consideration of the overall system, and curriculum reforms have 
focused on establishing contemporary and important goals and learning resources without similar 
attention being given to instruction (i.e., teaching and assessment). Contemporary interpretations 
of learning and teaching have placed renewed emphasis on assessment as compared to evaluation 
(United States National Research Council [NRC], 2000). According to Ramsden (2003), 
Assessment plays a critical role in determining the quality of 
students’ learning ... assessment is fundamentally about learning ... 

[I]t is about reporting on students’ achievements and about 
teaching them better through expressing to them the goals of our 
curricula ... it is about diagnosing misunderstandings in order to 
help students to learn more effectively, (p. 177) 

Beliefs about the assessment of practicing and future teachers influence their choices and 
use of assessment in their classroom instruction (Alghamdi Hamdan, 2012). Ucar (2012) 
suggested that students in teacher-education programs have beliefs about teaching and 
assessment based on their prior experiences as students and that these beliefs serve as filters for 
their teacher-education experiences. In fact, various initiatives to make teacher preparation more 
assessment based and evidence driven exist (Cochran-Smith, 2003). Clearly, cyclic-proliferation 
instructional practices—new teachers teach their students as they were taught and assess their 
students as they were assessed—need to be broken. 
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The aim of this study was to investigate pre-service teachers’ conceptions of group versus 
individual assessment experiences as a platform for determining their beliefs about assessment. 
Knowing about pre-service teachers’ views of assessment and whether their views differ could 
have implications for how group and individual assessments are and can be used in teacher- 
education programs and implemented into their future teaching. The importance of this research 
is that it would be among the few studies that have considered pre-service teachers’ preferred 
methods of assessment and, in particular, the preferred methods of pre-service teachers in Saudi 
Arabia where assessment has not received sufficient consideration in the literature and in recent 
educational reforms. 

Saudi teachers have been encouraged to implement a major reform program in order to 
transform the teaching approach from a traditional one based on rote memorization into one that 
emphasizes critical thinking and problem solving. King Abdullah is leading the current reform 
movement in Saudi education; a project named Tatweer (Progress) recommends that students be 
made integral to and be actively engaged in multiple means of assessment (Tatweer Education 
Holding Company, 2012). This shift requires a fundamental change in the ways in which 
teachers view assessment and assess their students. Yet, in order for the new generation of 
teachers to achieve this transformation, they must overcome years of experience—as both a 
student and a teacher—in the traditional approach and must begin to practice the new methods 
while attending to and fulfilling the requirements of their pre-service teacher education 
programs. Some university teacher-education faculties have argued that “prospective teachers 
need opportunities to question, analyze and solve problems to develop the good judgment 
necessary to make effective classroom decisions” (Liebars, 1999, p. 131). Thus, this research is 
significant because it is one of only a few studies regarding the attitudes of female pre-service 
student teachers toward methods of assessment. 


Literature Review 

A review of Arabic and English international studies that have explored pre-service 
teachers and methods of assessment revealed that these studies focused on pre-service student 
teachers’ attitudes toward one type of assessment, such as multiple-choice questions. These 
studies suggest that students appeared to prefer one type of assessment more than another. 


International and Arabic Studies of Pre-service Teachers’ Preferences 

Two classic studies with an international context have provided a foundation for 
understanding teachers’ preferences about assessment. McCloskey and Holland (1976) found that 
students appear to prefer multiple-choice questions over long oral and short written questions. 
Bridgeman (1992) confirmed those results after an examination of pre-service students’ (N = 

321) attitudes toward two types of tests, namely, multiple-choice and open-ended questions. The 
results indicated that 81% of respondents preferred multiple-choice questions and 11% preferred 
open-ended questions, while 8% reported no preference. 

Liebars (1999) explored the feasibility of using journals and portfolios as alternative 
methods of assessment for pre-service teachers in the United States; she concluded that “If pre¬ 
service teachers are exposed to alternative assessments as students, they are more likely to adopt 
them as teachers” (p. 168). Kabilan and Khan (2012) explored the effects of Malaysian pre- 
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service teachers being assessed through the use of e-portfolios to document their learning; their 
study highlighted the benefits, challenges, and competencies that pre-service teachers gained as a 
result of using nontraditional assessment methods. Fletcher, Meyer, Anderson, Johnston, and 
Rees (2012) explored the assessment perceptions of New Zealand postsecondary students and 
faculty. They reported that faculty believed that assessment had a positive impact on student 
achievement and that, more specifically, it was trustworthy, consistent, and provided feedback to 
students. However, students suggested that, in general, the methods of assessment employed in 
higher education were irrelevant, sometimes unfair, and did not promote program and 
institutional accountability. When the research is focused on Arabic settings, the scope is very 
limited. Mahafzah (1999) compared the attitudes of pre-service teachers at Mutah University in 
Jordan toward taking midterm examinations versus writing research papers and reports; he 
concluded that pre-service teachers preferred writing research papers and reports to writing 
midterm examinations. 

Yet, it seems that there are still an inadequate number of studies that explore pre-service 
teachers’ attitudes toward the types of assessment-oriented assignments they are required to 
complete and whether they prefer individual or group assignments. It seems that many of the 
above studies focus on the traditional meaning of assessment without detailing the differences 
between formative and summative assessment, which will be discussed shortly. 


Alternative Forms of Assessment 

Zeidner and Bensoussan (1988) explored students’ attitudes toward oral examinations in 
terms of whether they were favoured over written examinations in English as a foreign language. 
Their study examined the relationship between students’ attitudes toward language tests and their 
levels of achievement. They concluded that students prefer written over oral examinations 
because they view written tests as being fairer, having more value, causing less stress, and being 
easier to understand than oral examinations. However, these students believed that oral 
examinations were more important than written tests for evaluating students’ achievement of 
learning outcomes. In a similar study that compared students’ performance on and attitudes 
toward oral and written assessments, Huxham, Campbell, and Westwood (2012) stated that “oral 
assessments may be more inclusive than written ones and that they can act as powerful tools in 
helping students to establish a ‘professional identity’” (p. 125). 

Carifio and Kermis (1990) considered pre-service and in-service teachers’ views 
regarding examinations and other forms of evaluation in mathematics. The 923 teachers in their 
study were divided into two groups according to years of teaching experience. They found that 
the group with more experience was more positive toward alternative methods of assessment in 
mathematics than toward traditional examinations while those with less experience were less 
positive toward alternative assessments. The overall conclusion was that both groups had 
negative attitudes toward written examinations. 


Research-based Principles for Assessment Design 

Assessment works best when it is based on clear statements of purpose and goals for the 
course, expected achievement standards, and criteria of success (NRC, 2001; Newton, 2007). 
Assessment purposes vary from assessment of learning (accountability), assessment for learning 
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(formative), and assessment as learning (clarification and transfer). Traditional assessment 
emphasizes the accountability function for grading and sorting students based on their 
summative performance of achievement. Constructivist interpretations of learning stress 
formative assessment of learning that documents prior knowledge or ongoing performance to 
empower learning and inform instruction. Assessment as learning stresses the clarification of the 
desired performance and tasks that promote learning while providing performance indicators. 
Assessment criteria need to be understandable and explicit so that students understand the 
desired level of performance and expectations for each assessment they encounter. Teachers, 
students, parents, and the community should all be able to ascertain why a particular form of 
assessment is being used as well as the reasons for choosing each form of assessment in its 
particular context. 

This means that the purposes of assessment must influence the design of the assessment 
tasks, their scoring procedures, and the feedback schedule of the results to students, teachers, and 
institutions. Black (1993, as cited in Ruiz-Primo & Furtak, 2007) emphasized that formative 
assessment of learning is essential to effective teaching and learning. Formative assessment 
involves gathering, interpreting, and acting on information about students’ learning so that 
learning outcomes may be improved (Bell & Cowie, 2001). More specifically, the information 
gained through formative assessment should be used to modify teaching and learning activities in 
order to reduce the gap between desired and observed student performance; as well, the feedback 
needs to be timely (Bell & Cowie, 2001; Black & William, 1998; NRC, 1999; Ruiz-Primo & 
Furtak, 2007). 

Valli and Rennert-Ariev (2002) suggested that there needs to be a shift from a testing 
culture to an assessment culture in which there are radically different conceptions of the human 
mind, learning, and the evaluation process that reflect the target learning and functions. 
Assessment should entail ongoing, constructive feedback; it is ongoing in the sense that it goes 
on continuously and in every phase of the lesson, and it is formative insofar as its purpose is 
forward-looking with timely feedback to learners and teachers and seeks to improve future 
learning as distinct from the retrospective nature of summative assessment (Greenwood et al., 
2000). Walker and Reece (1997) stated, “Formative assessment is essentially diagnostic” (p. 20). 
Yet, it is a more complex matter than some may appreciate since it can be construed as a 
signaling system, and it has an important personal dimension (Yorke, 2005). Overall, formative 
assessment for learning is intended to improve learning and to inform teaching, but it can be 
entered into an achievement summary to serve as assessment of learning. 

Assessment is an important aspect of promoting learning and teaching. Some assessment 
tasks cannot be separated from learning tasks. Assessment as learning assumes that providing 
students with opportunities to clarify or negotiate performance criteria and scoring rubrics can 
promote understanding of the desired outcomes and that some transfer or performance tasks will 
encourage students to enrich their understandings and processes. This is true for pre-service 
teachers as well as for primary and secondary school students. 

There are various methods through which one can evaluate students’ attainment of 
specified outcomes. Indeed, “Assessments take a variety of forms including but not limited to 
portfolios, performance tasks, essays and other performance-based written products, and when 
appropriate, select-response instruments such as multiple-choice and true-false assessments” 
(McConney & Ayres, 1998, p. 3). There are also various functions for assessment that university 
faculty members use to evaluate their students: ongoing feedback on draft teaching units and 
lesson plans where unsatisfactory performance has an impact on clinical experiences, final 
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grades, and program or course reviews within the university or teaching profession. Both 
formative and summative informative assessments are commonly used in teacher-education 
programs. 

Formative assessment has the potential to directly improve learning because it takes place 
while instruction is in progress and can serve as a basis for providing timely feedback to increase 
student learning (Sadler, 1989; Shepard, 2003). Formative assessment strategies can help 
teachers to support deep student understanding while summative informative assessment “assists 
teachers to gather information about students’ developing understanding during every day whole- 
class conversations” (Ruiz-Primo & Furtak, 2007, p. 12). While formative assessment aims to 
monitor student learning to provide ongoing feedback that can be used by instructors to improve 
their teaching and by students to improve their learning, the goal of summative assessment is to 
evaluate student learning at the end of an instructional unit by comparing it against a standard or 
benchmark (Carnegie Mellon University, n.d.). Taras (2001) suggested that summative 
assessment can be used for self-assessment that enables students to assess their own level of 
performance or achievement. 

A variety of assessment methods enables all students to “demonstrate what they know 
and can do; student teachers must demonstrate ability and creativity in developing and using 
assessments” (McConney & Ayres, 1998, p. 31). Over the past two decades, various forms of 
assessment have emerged and are widely used to assess pre-service teachers’ learning, including 
tests, portfolios, group tasks, projects, writing tasks, and authentic performance tasks. For 
instance, researchers indicate that “Alternative forms of assessment such as e-portfolios have 
gained recognition in documenting students’ learning, as it is synchronous with both product and 
process” (Kabilan & Khan, 2012, p. 1007). 

Fittle empirical research has been reported about pre-service teachers’ attitudes toward 
various assessment methods. This is even more the case with regard to students’ attitudes toward 
assessment related to the public (group negotiations) and private (internal reflections) phases of 
interactive-constructivist interpretations of learning (NRC, 2000). As Fletcher et al. (2012) 
stated, 

Assessment in higher education serves multiple purposes such as 
providing information about student learning, student progress, 
teaching quality, and program and institutional accountability. Yet, 
little is known about faculty and students’ attitudes regarding 
different aspects of assessment that have wide-ranging 
implications for policy and practice in tertiary institutions, (p. 119) 

This study explored the assessment preferences of female pre-service teachers enrolled in 
a Diploma of Education program in the Eastern Province of Saudi Arabia. The central research 
questions of this study were as follows: 

1. Which of the two assignments (individual or group) was preferred by these pre¬ 
service teachers and why? 

2. What are pre-service teachers’ perceptions of individual assignments? 

3. What are pre-service teachers’ perceptions of group assignments? 

4. Why did the pre-service teachers select their preferred assignment? 

5. Do the assignments measure something different from the traditional midterm and 
final examinations? 
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Methodology 

This two-part exploratory case study used a mixed-methods design that combined 
procedures of quantitative and qualitative data collection and analysis to provide better and 
localized insights about female pre-service teachers’ perceptions of group and individual 
assessments in Saudi Arabia while providing potential generalizations to other contexts 
(Creswell, 2010). The mixed-methods approach was judged to be the an appropriate research 
design by which to take advantage of the rich variety of information sources that could be used 
to reveal and justify trends or assertions flowing from the data. The first part consisted of the 
survey, which was comprised of four tasks and one question. The second part involved 
interviewing a random sub-sample of respondents to probe their rationale for their preferred 
choice. 


General Context 

The case study took place after the author taught two groups of students a course in the 
Faculty of Education at the University of Dammam in Saudi Arabia. Therefore, the context 
involved Saudi Arabia, a teacher education program, and a specific course. 


Saudi Arabia and Teacher Education Programs 

Founded in 1932, Saudi Arabia is a monarchy that wields significant political and 
economic influence as the birthplace of Islam and by virtue of its vast petroleum reserves 
(Blanchard, 2009). Higher education has recently become the focus of reform, and teacher 
preparation is one aspect that has received much attention from the Ministry of Higher Education 
(MoHE) and the Ministry of Education (MoE). Teacher preparation has undergone major 
development since the opening of the Scientific Saudi Institution for Teacher Preparation in 
Mecca in 1962. Later, in 1989, the MoE established 18 four-year postsecondary institutions, 
which were named Teachers Colleges (TCs). The goals of these TCs were to prepare students for 
initial entry into teaching, provide in-service teachers with ongoing professional development, 
conduct educational research, plan new programs, and cooperate with other national and 
international educational organizations. TC students were required to complete 27 credit hours in 
general academic courses, 45 credit hours in professional education courses, and 47 credit hours 
in major subject area courses (Ministry Agency of Teachers’ Colleges, 2002). Professional 
education is concerned with all aspects of students’ preparation for the teaching academy 
including teaching methods, curriculum, educational psychology, educational research, the Saudi 
educational system, classroom management, and school administration (Aljaber, 2002). 


Course Context 

Participants in this study were teacher candidates enrolled in the Curriculum Theories and 
Principles course as part of their Diploma of Education program; this half-year (i.e., one 
semester of 16 weeks), three-credit course required that they spend three hours per week in the 
classroom. The schedule allowed this course to address theoretical ideas before the practicum in 
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the second semester and to encourage the students to address practical issues that might arise 
during their practicum. Some of the topics or issues discussed in the course were theories of 
curriculum (classical and emerging), the structure of curricula in various disciplines, the history 
of K-12 curriculum development, and assessment and evaluation. Critical to this study and this 
course was the fact that the instructor (the author) attempted to model good assessment (i.e., 
evaluation) practices by addressing the functions of assessment and by requiring a variety of 
assessment tasks. This was done at some risk to the instructor since the assessments used differed 
from those commonly used in public schools and other university courses; on the other hand, 
they matched the anticipated assessments required by the recent curriculum reforms in schools. 

Therefore, the method of evaluation used in the course was designed to illustrate the 
forms of assessment that could be used in the pre-service teachers’ future teaching, to serve the 
accountability function for the institution, and to address the research questions of this study. 
Students were told on the first day of class that they were going to be evaluated based on the 
submission of individual and group assignments, as well as on a midterm test and a final 
examination. They were given the weightings, evaluation criteria, and detailed requirements of 
each assignment (Tab. 1). 


Assignment 

Content 

Percent of grade 

Due 

Individual 

Individual report (2 pages) 

10 

Week 6 

Midterm test 

Multiple choice questions 

20 

Week 9 

Group 

Group report (PowerPoint) 

30 

Week 12 

Final examination 

Multiple choice questions 

40 

Week 17 


Table 1: Evaluation Structure in Curriculum Theories and Principles 


The Individual Assignment 

The requirement of the individual assignment was that each student would submit a two- 
page critique of an article about either a textbook or a chapter in a book that is used in Saudi 
Arabia for the discipline and grade level that they intended to teach (Appendix A). Students were 
required to provide references that supported their analyses and opinions. Many of these student 
teachers had never before had the opportunity or been required to cite references. 


The Group Assignment 

The group assignment required that three to five students who shared the same teaching 
discipline (i.e., specialization) would form a group and analyze a textbook for any grade level, as 
well as a chapter or a topic, and apply the theoretical principles covered in the course (Appendix 
B). The second part of the assignment required that they present their analysis to the entire class. 


Midterm and Final Examinations 

The midterm examination consisted of 50 items (multiple-choice and open-ended 
questions) about the course topics. The final examination consisted of 100 items (multiple-choice 
and open-ended questions) focused on the entire course with an emphasis on the topics covered 
in the last part of the term. The midterm and final examinations were comprehensive and 
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inclusive of the course content about curriculum theories, levels of program design, the effect of 
social change on the curriculum, and connections to various educational philosophies. 

Prior to assigning the assessment tasks to the students at the beginning of the course, they 
received detailed criteria on how they were to be evaluated; these criteria illustrate assessment as 
learning. In the middle of the second semester, these pre-service teachers had a 3-week practicum 
in a K-12 classroom to practice teaching in their subject (i.e., mathematics, science, Islamic 
studies, Arabic literature, or social studies). These assessment forms and practices were planned 
and implemented to enhance their assessment experiences and to illustrate the potential benefits 
of the various types of assessment. Students had an opportunity to try the ideas that they learned 
in class and to reflect on their experience in the classroom; it should be noted that some students 
had some prior experience teaching in private schools or as home tutors. One useful outlet for 
these assessment experiences and reflections was their teaching experience in the middle of the 
second term. 


Validity of the Assignments and Examinations 

All assignments and examinations were submitted to a panel of three faculty members 
with expertise in curriculum studies to assess the face validity of each and the alignment among 
them. The panel members were asked to state whether assignments and examinations measured 
both what the instructor stated in the course outline and the level of achievement of learning 
outcomes. This process was confidential and anonymous; the panel’s comments were returned to 
the faculty secretary who emailed the responses to the researcher without any identification 
information. 

One professor commented that (a) the individual assignment measured comprehension as 
well as some synthesis and judgment and (b) the group assignment measured the ability to set 
goals and to consider a future as a teacher of the textbook being analyzed. Another expert 
believed that (a) the individual assignment and scoring rubric emphasized critical thinking and 
the critique of pedagogical practices in current use and (b) the group assignment demonstrated 
the use of a progressive method to assess learning because they were asked to connect rather than 
just recall isolated ideas. Another expert believed that the instructional resources aligned with the 
principles of curriculum, instruction, and assessment promoted by the MoE. These experts 
indicated that the face validities of the assignments and examinations were reasonable for a low- 
risk study. 


Participants 

The participants in this research study were female students enrolled in a Diploma of 
Education program in order to either gain a certificate as K-12 teachers or pursue a master’s 
degree in education. This study was conducted in two sections of a course with a collective 
enrollment of 118 students, of which 83 volunteered to participate in the study. All participants 
had an undergraduate degree in one of the following disciplines: computer science, biology, 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, Islamic studies, Arabic language and literature, history, 
geography, or English language and literature. They ranged from 26 to 45 years of age, and all 
came from the cities and small towns surrounding Dammam (the capital of the Eastern 
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Province). Approximately 60% had no teaching experience, and approximately 40% had prior 
experience teaching in private schools, which do not require a Diploma of Education. 


Questionnaire 

The research was based on the outcomes of a questionnaire containing four tasks and a 
question that were related to pre-service teachers’ attitudes and preferences regarding group and 
individual assignments. The questionnaire asked them to list the advantages and disadvantages of 
each assignment and to state which of the two they preferred. It also asked them to give three 
reasons for finding one assignment to be more useful. The specific instructions/questions were as 
follows: 

• List at least three advantages of the individual assignment. 

• List at least three disadvantages of individual assignments. 

• List at least three advantages of the group assignment. 

• List at least three disadvantages of group assignments. 

• Which of the individual or group assignments did you like best and why? 


Validity of the Questionnaire 

The validity of the questionnaire was explored through another panel of experts, a 
professor emeritus whose specialty is curriculum and instruction and three external educators. 
The professor was also asked to judge the clarity of the wording and the appropriateness of each 
item and its relevance to the main research questions being asked; the professor’s feedback and 
directives were used to further refine the questionnaire. The three educators were asked to 
consider the following questions and provide feedback: 

• What do you think the questionnaire measures? Does it represent assessment 
principles and the content of the course? 

• Is it appropriate for the sample/population? 

• Is the questionnaire comprehensive enough to collect the information needed to 
address the purpose and goals of the study? 

Some parts of the questionnaire were changed in accordance with the feedback from the 
professor and educators. 

The reliability of the questionnaire was explored through a pilot study of 30 students who 
were not part of the larger study. These responses were analyzed to determine the consistency 
between the stated advantages and disadvantages and the stated preferences. There appeared to 
be internal consistency among these respondents’ weighted advantages-disadvantages and their 
preferred assignment and the justification for their choice. This result was taken as evidence for 
the questionnaire’s reliability (internal consistency) in this low-risk study. 


Data Collection Procedure 

The researcher informed students about the rationale for the study and provided them 
with an information letter and consent form. These documents asserted that there would be 
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minimal risk in participating in the study because it ensured anonymity and privacy and because 
the results would not influence their course grade. Participants were made aware that they could 
withdraw from the data-collection process at any time. Participants were given the consent form 
prior to the data collection. They completed the questionnaire in the last week of classes, a 
process that required about 20-30 minutes. The researcher received and began to analyze the 
data only after the final examination and course grades were submitted. Of the 83 participants 
who provided consent forms, a random selection of 30 participants had a follow-up interview 
with the researcher. Informal discussions were held with each participant to provide enriched 
views on the assessment techniques, assignments, and preferences. The researcher made field 
notes of the discussions for later analysis. 

Analysis of the responses to the completed questionnaire was begun with the 
determination of the descriptive statistics (percentages) for the students’ preferred assignment. 
The respondents were then divided into four groups based on their preference: individual 
assignment, group assignment, neither assignment, or both assignments. Analysis of the open 
items and field notes from the interviews was done after reading and re-reading the short 
answers, using constant comparison and grouping them according to the themes that emerged, 
specifically, Advantages of Group Assignments, Advantages of Individual Assignments, 
Disadvantages of Group Assignments, and Disadvantages of Individual Assignments. 
Representative responses, quotes, and field notes were selected to illustrate the themes and to 
serve as evidence for the assertions related to each research question. The quotes were prefaced 
by the respondent’s preference for the various assignments (individual, group, neither, or both). 

The quantitative scores from the individual and group assignments were correlated with 
the midterm and final examination scores for the total population by means of the Pearson 
technique (Jain & Aggarwal, 2009); this enabled the determination of the association and shared 
variance among these measures. It was predicted that there would be low correlation coefficients 
and shared variances: first, because the assignments were designed to measure students’ 
individual and collaborative abilities to think critically and to critique specific instructional 
resources’ alignment with the principles of curriculum, instruction, and assessment promoted by 
the MoE; and second, because the course learning outcomes and examinations were designed to 
measure knowledge and understanding of curriculum theories, the structure of curricula in 
various disciplines, the history of K-12 curriculum development, and the principles of 
assessment and evaluation. 


Results 

The results are reported for each research question (RQ). Assertions about the RQ are 
indicated as tentative declarative statements (in bold), and evidence for the assertion is stated as 
numerical values or quotations, and the author’s elaborations and discussion are provided in 
normal type. 

RQ1. Which of the two assignments (individual or group) was preferred by these pre-ser\’ice 
teachers and why? 

The participants preferred the group assignment over the individual assignment 
based on their assessment of the advantages and disadvantages of the two assignments. 

A majority (49 or 59%) of the students preferred the group assignment, while 25% (21) 
preferred the individual assignment, 14.5% (12) preferred both, and 1% (1) preferred neither. The 
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justifications for their preferences appeared to be contained in their personal perceptions of each 
assignment’s advantages and disadvantages with respect to the following: context for completing 
each assignment (in isolation or through group collaboration), distribution of expertise and 
contributions, use of external resources, authenticity of the tasks, and celebration of task 
completion. The details of the advantages and disadvantages are addressed in the results of RQ2 
and RQ3. 

RQ2. What are pre-service teachers’ perceptions of individual assignments? 

The participants believed that the advantages of the individual assignment relate to 
personal factors and stimulating challenges and that the disadvantages relate to the lack of 
familiarity with the specifics of the assignment and time management. 

Many students who preferred the individual assignment connected their preference with 
self-confidence. One student said, “It gave [me] a great deal of self-confidence.... I now can 
write a good argumentative report.... I understand my strengths and my weaknesses better.” 
Another student stated, “The individual assignment gave me lots of confidence in my ability to 
analyze and critique an article ... the feedback was very constructive.” About 20% of the pre¬ 
service teachers said, “I discovered my ability to write a critique and do a good job since I wrote 
the first individual [assignment].” According to another student, “This is the first time I learned 
how to write well with references ... I learned what it takes to write an academic article.” Similar 
statements included: “I learned from my mistakes ... I learned to be concise; I learned to rely on 
myself and expand my knowledge; I learned to be professional in my writing; It allowed and 
taught me how to critique other subjects.” Other responses related to broadening their 
perspectives about their academic abilities: “For the first time, I feel that I am a university 
student.... No one previously cared about my ability to critique and write ... I had been evaluated 
on my ability to memorize; I learned new skills ... important skills for a teacher; I learned how to 
cite references ... after graduating with my B.Ed. degree, no one cared to teach me how to cite; It 
made me able to grasp the connection in the entire course; I was evaluated objectively ... this is 
an important lesson for me as a pre-service teacher; I learned to look at issues from various 
perspectives.” 

Disadvantages were revealed by some participants’ negative responses about the 
individual assignment, which focused on the challenges they experienced in working 
independently on a new task and in attempting to be creative. One student said, “The instructor 
should appreciate the individual differences and students’ individual assignments’ reflected that.” 
Some participants (15%) indicated that the individual assignment required them to work outside 
their comfort zone: “The teacher asked for references and I am not used to academic writing.” 
Others (20%) complained: “I didn’t have experience in writing a report and I felt it was not fair 
to have this assignment”; 25% said, “The topic is too broad and I was scattered”; 35% indicated, 
“I could not find references ... I was not encouraged to do the assignment, and the professor 
didn’t give an explanation”; 30% said that the “Grades were not fair ... the instructor didn’t 
realize that it’s our first time writing this type of work.” Time demands to complete the 
assignment were problematic; 25% said, “The time given for this assignment - two weeks - was 
not enough; another 25% indicated, I was too pressured with time.” 

RQ3. What are pre-service teachers’ perceptions of group assignments? 

The majority of participants reported that the group assignment provided them a 
forum in which to collaboratively and confidently engage the content of the curriculum 
that they will teach in their practicum and that this was an opportunity for those who had 
never been required to present in a class. 
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Most of the participants indicated that the group assignment was a new experience, that 
they gained experience in presenting results within a collaborative context, and that this was not 
part of their previous studies at secondary or postsecondary levels. Many Saudi students graduate 
with their B.A. or B.Sc. without even once having spoken in their classes; this sometimes 
happens due to the large number of students in each class section for certain disciplines 
(sometimes exceeding 300 students per section in history, Arabic language and literature, and 
Islamic studies). According to one student, “I broke through the fear of facing an audience when 
I presented the assignment with my group ... I feel now that I can be a teacher. Another 
participant said, “The group presentation was the best part because it made a difference for how I 
feel about my ability to present and discuss my points.” 

Some participants indicated that the group assignment helped them understand the 
advantages of collaboration: “The group assignment was a forum for collaboration and helped 
build new ideas amongst the group ... and exchange of experiences.” Some discovered their 
ability to lead, which is an important aspect of being a teacher: “Through group work I realized 
that I am a leader because my ability for problem solving helped maintain the group spirit.” One 
student suggested, “It taught us how to build relationships to succeed.... It taught us how to 
organize and format the group’s point of view.... I learned how to listen and appreciate 
colleagues’ perspectives.” Other students commented: “Collective effort made me able to see 
how teachers work and succeed.... It taught me how respecting obligations and rules are 
important in group work.... It taught me to become patient with others’ points of view; I learned 
how to respect others’ opinions.... It allowed us to delve into the philosophy that curricula are 
built upon.” The group assignment was also a catalyst for social networking: “Before the group 
assignments, I barely knew my colleagues’ names.” 

Some participants believed that the group assignment required them to demonstrate 
creativity and think outside the box. More than 40% said that they became better critical 
thinkers: “It helped me promote my critical-thinking skills.... I am able to reach out to those who 
are different from me; Group assignments promoted my critical-thinking skills; Through the 
assignment, I learned to dig deeper into issues related to the course.” The course was also a 
stimulus for the acquisition of research skills: “I became better at collecting data from credible 
sources.... My research skills improved significantly.” 

One interesting aspect of the group assignment was that the students became familiar 
with the curriculum they would eventually teach in school. The assignment encouraged them to 
explore the curriculum and learn its flaws, weaknesses, and strengths. According to one student, 
“I enjoyed exploring and looking at the curriculum that I will teach later on from a holistic point 
of view which happened with the group assignment.... We collaborated to frame innovative ideas 
about the curriculum we will teach and that was important.” Another student said, “The group 
assignment gave our group a confidence in critiquing the history curricula and textbook, which 
was new to us.... We were able to learn many new things we were unable to know about before 
taking the course and doing the course assignment.” The group assignment helped them to 
appreciate the individual assignment since many of them initially rebelled against writing 
reflections, critiquing, and analyzing. Many said that they had never before been asked to do 
such work; however, they expressed their appreciation afterwards. 

While the majority of participants saw the merit in the group assignment, some found that 
there were disadvantages in terms of time management within the group, the required level of 
creativity, and an alleged lack of support or resources. Many students’ concerns about time 
management were related to the need to consider all the members’ schedules and time demands 
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and to the fact that they were better prepared to write traditional examinations than participate in 
this new method of assessment. For instance, “The time after and between lectures and classes 
was [limited, and it was difficult for] students to meet with each other; The time was too short; 
We are unable to contact one another.... We have a busy schedule.” One complaint was, “The 
assignment was close to exam time so this did not give us the opportunity to do our best.” 

Some participants said that the reason they did not like group work was the fact that some 
individual members did not manage their time properly: “Some students are procrastinators, 
which caused many problems within the group.... Dependency of the group on one member to do 
the work was one of main issues I faced with the group assignment. Some students had a 
misunderstanding of what group work entails and that it requires all members’ equal 
participation.” Another participant observed, “For many of us, it’s the first time we worked on a 
group assignment so we do not know how to divide the work and collaborate with each other.” 
Problems were sometimes encountered with respect to leadership and collective decision¬ 
making: “Some people in the group wanted to control everything and expressed no respect for 
others’ time, perspectives and needs.... Selfishness was an issue for some members of the group; 
One person wanted to control the group ... and impose her views on the rest.... It was a big 
issue.” Some students were unable to appreciate the value of this approach because they focused 
exclusively on achieving the highest possible individual grade; they expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the group grade and, hence, with the assignment: “There was no respect in 
grading for individual differences.... Some people in the group didn’t do what they had to and 
threw their responsibilities on others.... This made the group assignment unfair.” 

RQ4. Why did die pre-sendee teachers select their preferred assignment? 

These participants justified their preference for the group assignment because, 
unlike the individual assignment, it promoted collaborative and cooperative learning, the 
distribution of expertise and contributions, the use of external resources, and taking of 
steps to ensure the authenticity of teacher work, such as carefully reading and 
understanding the curriculum they would be teaching, and presenting their work to the 
larger group. 

A large percentage (59%) of the participants reported that the group assignment was 
superior to the individual assignment but 59% selected it as their preferred assignment. Table 2 
summarizes the theme and percentage response patterns for students’ justification of their 
assignment choices. Both assignments were perceived as having advantages over the traditional 
assessment methods used in their university education; at the same time, both assignments 
involved new expectations and difficulties. An analysis of the advantages offset by disadvantages 
of each assignment partially demonstrates the basis for these participants’ preferences (Appendix 
C). They found that group assignments made them better able to enjoy their interpersonal 
experiences of exchanging knowledge with one another. 
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Advantages of assignments 

Disadvantages of assignments 

Group 

Individual 

Group 

Individual 

Gain new experience 

Develop self- 

Time-management issues 

Burden to look up 

(40%) 

confidence (30%) 

(40%) 

sources in the library 
(15%) 

Gain a better 

Expand horizons and 

Reluctance to learn 

Short time given for 

understanding of the 

learn how to perform 

(20%) 

doing an assignment 

advantages of 
collaboration (40%) 

Taught the importance of 
a strong work ethic 
(20%) 

Was a vehicle for social 
networking (20%) 

research (20%) 

Miscommunication 
suffered by some 
students with other group 
members and personality 
issues (20%) 

Group work-ethic issues 
(20%) 

Lack of library resources 
(20%) 

(20%) 


Note. Some category percentages exceed 100% as respondents offered more than one response. 

Table 2: Summary of Theses and Responses (%) of Pre-service Teachers’ Justifications for Assignment 

Preference 


RQ5. Do the assignments measure something different than the traditional midterm and final 
examinations ? 

The individual and group assignments measured something different than the 
midterm, the final, and the combined examinations. 

The individual and group assignments and rubrics were designed to measure the ability to 
critique a current practice or educational theory, to apply this knowledge, and to analyze and 
discuss the curriculum or a unit in the intended teaching level of schooling and discipline. The 
group assignment and rubric were designed to develop and measure presentation skills and the 
ability to work in a group in addition to the achievement of the shared outcomes. The correlation 
analyses of the assignment scores and of the midterm, final, and combined examinations 
revealed nonsignificant correlation coefficients and very small shared variances as had been 
predicted (Tab. 3). 


Examination 

Individual assignment* 


Midterm score 

-.07 (.005) 

.14 (.020) 

Final score 

-.04 (.002) 

.03 (.001) 

Combined scores 

-.13 (.017) 

.28 (.088) 


*Pearson product correlation coefficients and shared variance 

Table 3: Correlation Coefficients and Shared Variance between Assignment and Examination Scores for 

Total Enrolment (N = 118) 

These results indicated that the scores on the group assignment (Week 12) were not 
strongly associated with the scores on the midterm (Week 9), the final (Week 17), and the 
combined examinations. Furthermore, the shared variances were very small, suggesting that the 
group assignment measured something different from the content-oriented examinations. The 
scores on the individual assignment (Week 6) were not highly correlated with the midterm (Week 
9), the final (Week 17), and the combined examinations. Likewise, they revealed very small 
shared variances, suggesting that the individual assignment and the examinations measured 
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different things. Post-hoc correlations between the midterm and final examination scores 
revealed a correlation coefficient of .64 (p < 0.001), which was consistent with expectations 
because there was a common item structure (multiple choice) and a focus on knowledge about 
the core ideas of the course; however, the emphases focused on the first or last half of the course. 
A post hoc correlation between the two assignments revealed a surprisingly low, but nonsignificant 
correlation coefficient of .17 (p = .22). 


Discussion 

Concerned professors working in the field of teacher education are placed in a difficult 
position when it comes to evaluation. They have to fulfill rigid expectations for accountability 
and grading set by the university, but they also want to demonstrate more contemporary and 
authentic assessment techniques in order to increase the likelihood that these future teachers will 
move away from simply using paper-pencil examinations and consider innovations that more 
closely reflect the higher-order learning outcomes sought by modem curricula. The elementary 
and secondary curricula in Saudi Arabia have changed; they now encourage higher-level learning 
outcomes (e.g., critical thinking, problem solving) and student-oriented learning. The central 
intention of the design of the Curriculum Theories and Principles course was to promote 
authentic teaching and assessment practices that align with the theories, principles, and local 
applications of contemporary curricula in Saudi Arabia. This intention was implemented with (a) 
knowledge of the risks involved, (b) the realization that many of the students would not have had 
prior experience with the required learning tasks, and (c) the belief that these tasks are unrealistic 
in light of what is occurring in elementary and secondary school classrooms. Such tensions were 
assumed to be part of planned change where established curricular and instructional practices are 
destabilized and innovative practices are introduced. 

The primary purpose of this study was to highlight the perceptions (attitudes, beliefs, and 
values) of pre-service teachers toward group versus individual assignments. A majority (59%) of 
the student teachers surveyed indicated that they preferred group work, while about 25% 
preferred the individual assignment, 14.5% preferred both assignments, and one respondent 
preferred neither assignment. Table 3 provides the correlation coefficients and shared variance 
between the assignment and examination scores for the total enrolment (N = 118), which is 
assumed to be similar to the respondents (n = 83); these results suggest that the assignments 
measured something different than merely the degree of recall of content. 

The scheduling of the two assignments might have had an effect on the feedback 
received; the timing of the first assignment, which was early in the term, caused some 
dissatisfaction among the students. On the other hand, when the group assignment was given, the 
feedback was generally positive and the results improved significantly because students had a 
better understanding of the style of instruction and the requirements of academic writing. The 
weightings of the assignments (the individual assignment was 10% and the group assignment 
was 30% of the course grade) could have been a factor affecting the students’ inclination to 
favour the group over the individual assignment. Unfortunately, the students did not realize that 
the lower weighting on the individual assignment allowed them to focus on a new experience 
with minimal risk (10%) and that it provided an opportunity to obtain formal feedback and 
suggestions on their academic writing early in the course. This allowed them to practice and seek 
help prior to the group assignment and presentation. 
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The general consensus is that students tend to focus more and do better on assignments 
with higher weightings, which is the case in this study. It has been observed that students in this 
study were similar to those enrolled in writing-intensive courses, especially regarding lack of 
prior academic writing experience and tutoring (Yore, Bisanz, & Hand, 2003). 


Theoretical and Practical Implications 

The perceptions of these pre-service teachers toward group and individual assignments 
involved a range of attitudes and beliefs about effective teaching and assessment practices and 
about what is feasible in classrooms. The majority expressed interest in the group assignment 
because it helped them to engage with other students, negotiate and co-construct understandings, 
and exchange knowledge by dialoguing and presenting ideas about their teachable disciplines. 
The respondents perceived these tasks as constituting authentic teacher work and as opportunities 
to experience learning tasks and situations that could be applied in their future teaching. 

Planned change, educational reform, and implementation of innovations in education are 
filled with tensions for students, parents, administrators, and teachers—especially given the 
impact of traditions, transferred experiences, established routines, and fear of the unknown. 

Based on these participants’ responses, it seems that some have reservations about participating 
in the changes in educational assessment and in the wider reform of education. Nevertheless, pre¬ 
service and practicing teachers must be involved in debates about educational innovation in order 
to develop coping strategies and flexibility necessary to address these tensions. The Curriculum 
Theories and Principles course is an appropriate context in which to simulate change and 
associated tensions for pre-service teachers. The results of this study demonstrate that these 
assignments captured the dynamics and context of change and created a supportive environment 
where students could achieve the learning outcomes of the course and develop the coping 
strategies necessary to handle change in their future teaching. Without this experience, they 
would have been much less likely to fully realize the importance of being engaged with the 
content and dynamics of curricular change, of experiencing innovative teaching practices and 
learning tasks, and of encouraging their future students to reach this level of engagement. As Lee 
(2005) explained, 

Expectations for teachers are high in today’s educational reform 
and policy agendas - teachers need to be experts in one or more 
specific subjects. They also need to be prepared to effectively 
handle the challenges of growing diverse populations of students.... 

Teachers are also expected to manage the far-reaching changes that 
are taking place in an out of schools, (p. 23) 

In educational reform, teachers are required to be the agents of change and not just the 
targets of change. Teachers must assume leadership roles, develop and present implementation 
plans, and carry out the desired innovations. Thus, they need supportive, low-risk opportunities 
to experience leadership and to develop the associated communication and organizational 
abilities. It is not typical that pre-service and practicing teachers in their teacher-education and 
professional-development programs have opportunities to assume leadership roles and to 
participate in group assignments. The results of this study provide evidence from a pedagogical 
standpoint that pre-service teachers have great potential to benefit from group work. 
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It seems that pre-service teachers who are reluctant to challenge their perceptions of 
traditional assessment methods need to reflect again on the importance of embracing new 
methods of learning and teaching, including new methods of assessment. Assessment has been 
viewed as a stimulus for reform and innovation (assessment-driven change). Recently, greater 
attention has been given to assessment of learning (accountability), assessment for learning 
(which empowers learning and informs teaching), and assessment as learning (which entails an 
alliance between learning tasks and assessment tasks). Both assignments, including their 
scheduled occurrence within the course and their associated scoring rubric, were designed to 
address assessment of, for, and as learning. Unfortunately, these features are not generally made 
transparent or explicit for pre-service teachers. 

Most of the opportunities and risks regarding external factors were anticipated in the 
design of the assignments. Concerns about library resources should become less of a concern as 
the students learn to use Internet-accessible digital resources rather than hard-copy books and 
other traditional sources. It is possible that some students were using the same reference 
materials, which compounded the concerns about library resources. Furthermore, many students 
complained that there was a lack of time and, specifically, that this impeded their ability to work 
on either the individual or group assignment. 

Student evaluations of their teachers to measure the effectiveness of teaching methods are 
a significant element that should be considered in designing assignments and course syllabi. 
Lower weightings for individual and group assignments might be advisable since the smaller 
percentages relieve some of the pressure of these new assignments; on the other hand, the 
weightings still need to reflect the amount of work required. Whole-class presentations with clear 
assignment descriptions and scoring rubrics are important steps to prepare students so that they 
are not be surprised by novel assignments. Furthermore, by having the individual essay first, the 
students could focus on their academic writing skills rather than divide their attention among 
collaboration, negotiation, leadership, and writing—all required elements of the group 
assignment. Another point, related to students commuting to campus, is the added demand in 
terms of time management and scheduling group meetings. The class time was only 3 hours per 
week, which made it difficult for students to meet during class. It would be useful to identify 
ways to build assignment time into the scheduled class time in order to reduce outside time 
demands and scheduling problems for nonresidential students. 

The pre-service teachers surveyed for this study indicated that timing and time 
management were issues for most of them. Previous studies have shown that problem solving is 
an important coping strategy that can reduce or even prevent stress by enabling a person to better 
manage daily problematic situations and their emotional effects (D’Zurilla & Sheedy, 1991). 
Thus, choosing the appropriate time frame for assignments is of paramount importance, 
especially given the fact that the majority of these pre-service teachers had not been exposed to 
academic writing assignments. They were used to being evaluated and assessed through 
traditional evaluation methods such as quizzes, tests, and final examinations. 

In light of the results obtained, it is recommended that other researchers conduct related 
studies that measure the attitudes of students—and of pre-service teachers in particular—toward 
the various methods of assessment used in higher education. Students should be given more 
scope to choose the ways in which they are assessed, and they should be encouraged to try 
various methods to assess their own learning outcomes and to experience for themselves the 
results of their learning. 
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Reforming education from within by improving teacher-preparation pedagogy is the first 
step toward achieving progress in elementary and secondary school education. Various studies 
have criticized the education system in Saudi Arabia and, in particular, the fact that it generally 
does not promote students’ abilities to think and analyze. Indeed, “Rote memorization of basic 
texts continues to be a central feature of much of the educational system of Saudi Arabia even 
today” (Rugh, 2002, p. 40). Thus, an important aspect of education reform in Saudi Arabia is 
having pre-service teachers analyze, present, argue, and think critically through assignments like 
those used in this study. Teacher-education programs should move beyond traditional styles of 
instruction—based on memorization, lecturing, and testing the recall of information—to the 
encouragement of progressive thinking and knowledge construction. Extensive new measures are 
needed to ensure that pre-service teachers become more comfortable with the new approaches. 

This study indicates that teachers and policymakers should consider students’ preferences 
because there is a positive connection between students’ attitude toward a topic and their 
performance. Struyven, Dochy, and Janssens (2005) indicated that there was a positive 
relationship between students’ preferred activities and high performance; thus, it is important to 
know what students prefer and enjoy so that they can achieve good results. When teachers know 
students’ attitudes toward a particular type of assessment, they are in a much better position to 
build strategies to support positive attitudes among students toward their courses. McKeachie 
(1984), Race (2009), and Spencer and Schmelkin (2002) have suggested that teachers should 
ascertain their students’ perspectives about the ways in which they should be evaluated and that 
this knowledge would decrease the stress level associated with the performance of the 
assignments. 

Future research should explore the application of new methods of assessment and the 
documentation of pre-service teachers’ perceptions (e.g., attitudes, beliefs, and values) toward 
these methods. These studies could explore gender differences by documenting male pre-service 
teachers’ perceptions of the assessment used in this study and other forms of assessment. This 
would be important in order to determine if it is possible to replicate the trend observed in this 
small sample. Meaningful assessment has to reflect the desired learning outcomes, purposes, and 
overall reform strategy of the particular education system. Indeed, “[assessment], instruction and 
curriculum need to be aligned in order for educational reform to be successful” (Ruiz-Primo & 
Furtak, 2007, p. 79). By giving pre-service teachers the opportunity to be part of the educational 
reform that moves beyond traditional assessment methods, these individuals will be in a better 
position to integrate innovative techniques into their future instruction with a view to meeting the 
goals of the new curricula and realizing the goals of Tatweer and all the developmental plans that 
are underway by the MoE and the MoHE. 

Some students’ comments about the group assignment (i.e., it was their first opportunity 
to develop or demonstrate their leadership and communication abilities) highlighted the lack of 
classroom-level leadership for reforms among practicing teachers. This is one significant aspect 
that the MoE and MoHE should consider when developing programs for preparing teachers or 
when providing professional development for practicing teachers. 


Closing Remarks 

This study aimed to explore Saudi pre-service teachers’ perceptions of the forms of 
assessment with which they were evaluated while taking courses in the first semester of their 
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Diploma of Education program. One of the study’s limitations is the implications relating to the 
fact that all participants were female because of the fact that the researcher is a female and thus 
easier to obtain data from females in a gender-segregated society. The author’s recommendation 
that researchers conduct related studies has considerable merit in addressing this concern. 
Moreover, women’s voices need to be heard in many developing countries trying to more fully 
use their human resources. 

The results revealed that the majority prefer group assignments to individual assignments 
because the former give them the opportunity to exchange knowledge, to connect with each other 
on a personal level, and to gain a more intimate knowledge of their teaching area. This group 
work enabled the student teachers to practice their skills within the group first because one 
requirement was to collaborate with others who are intending to teach the same subject. The 
results of this study are not generalizable because of the small student sample and unique 
context; however, it is expected that one could draw tentative conclusions about the preferences 
of pre-service student teachers regarding various assessment methods and styles. 
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Appendix A: Individual Assignment 

Requirements 

1. The report must be in your own language and should specify the reference(s) from which the information is 
taken. If you cut and paste a sentence, you must use quotation marks and write the author, year, and page number 
in brackets in the text after the quotation. 

2. You are required to choose any article, newspapers or academic, that discusses curriculum or a unit in your 
teachable textbook and give your analysis of the article in no more than 2 pages. 

3. The report must: 

• use Times New Roman, font size 12 

• have 1.5 space between lines 

• use margins of 2.5 cm 

• be 2 full pages in length (not including the reference page) 

4. The report must use the following headings: 

• Introduction 

Provide a general idea regarding what you have in the body of this essay. Also explain the importance of 
this assignment. 

• The issue: Background 

Introduce the ethical issues related to the workplace in general, such as fairness and honesty. Explain how 
such ethics can help you and the company you work for as well as its customers. 

• Analysis and Suggestions 

Discuss 5 ethical challenges that you may face in the workplace. Also explain why they are challenging to 
you and how you will handle them. 

• Conclusion 

Include a summary of the key points from the body paragraphs and say how these key points answer the 
assignment. 

• References 

Include at least 3 references. The references can be from books, newspapers, or the Internet. You must cite 
the author and year in the text of the essay. Also, you must list the author, year, article or book title, and 
publisher under References at the end of the essay. 


Assessment Criteria 


CRITERIA 

ASSESSMENT RUBRIC FOR WRITTEN REPORT 

SCORE 

Introduction 

Contains thesis statement, states why assignment is important, 
outlines the body topics 

2% 

Body 

All the assigned body topics are contained in the assignment, 
examples are detailed, structure of essay is logical, report is correct 
length, no cut and pasting, references are cited in essay 

8% 

Conclusion 

Conclusion summarizes the key points from the body, answers the 
thesis statement 

2% 

Mechanics 

Punctuation and spelling and capitalization are correct, words are 
well chosen, writer uses own words 

2% 

References 

Contains 3 relevant references 

1% 

TOTAL 


15% 
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Appendix B: Group Assignment 

Requirements 

PowerPoint Presentation 

1. Time limit: 5 minutes 

2. PowerPoint: 7 slides with 4 or 5 bullets on each slide 

3. Prepare attractive slides that add to your presentation. Use a picture, table, graph or diagram on most of the 

slides. 

4. Explain each key point on each of your slides 

5. Include the following slides in your presentation: 

Slide 1: The title of the presentation 

Title slide with the assignment name, students’ names, and IDs 
Slide 2: Outline 

Outline of the slides in your presentation 
Slide 3: Background of the Curriculum 

Background and history of the curriculum being explored, its founding year, its main theme, the 
chapter being explored or critiqued 
Slide 4: Analysis of the curriculum or the unit being studied 

Analysis of the curriculum or the unit, its learning outcomes, the activities used, and the homework 
suggestion given 

Slide 5: Challenges to reform and improve the unit or the curriculum 

Give brief descriptions of challenges that would be faced if changes were made on the curriculum 
and areas of improvement, if any 
Slide 6: Conclusion 
Slide 7: Summary 

Summarize the key points. Do not simply cut and paste the Outline slide here. 

Written Report 

1. The report must use your own language and should specify the reference(s) from which the information is 
taken. If you cut and paste a sentence, you must use quotation marks and write the author, year, and page 
number in brackets in the text after the quotation. 

2. Choose a unit or more in your teachable textbook and analyze it by considering the learning outcomes, the 
activities provided for students, and ways in which to improve the unit to better support students’ learning. 

3. The report must: 

• use Times New Roman or Arial, font size: 12 

• have a space of 1.5 between lines 

• use margins of 2.5 cm 

• be 2 full pages in length (not including the reference list) 

4. The report must use the following headings: 

• Introduction 

Include a clear thesis statement, justify the importance of the assignment, outline what topics the report will 
cover 

• Background of the curriculum under investigation 

Briefly describe the textbook or the curriculum under investigation, its history, its founding year, its main 
outline. 

• Analysis and evaluation of the curriculum under investigation 

Analyze the learning outcomes of the curriculum or the text book being considered and provide an overall 
evaluation of the curriculum or text. Give specific examples. 

• Ways to improve the unit or the curriculum 

Give brief descriptions of challenges that would be faced if changes were to be made on the curriculum and 
areas of improvement, if any. Give specific examples. 

• Conclusion 

Include a summary of the key points from the body paragraphs, and say how these key points answer the 
assignment. 
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• References 

Include at least 3 references. The references can be from books, newspapers, or the Internet. You must cite 
the author and year in the text of the essay. Also, you must list the author, year, article or book title, and 
publisher under References at the end of the essay. 


Assessment Criteria 


CRITERIA 

ASSESSMENT RUBRIC FOR POWERPOINT PRESENTATION 

SCORE 

Outline 

Outline slide presents an overview of the presentation topics 

2% 

Organization/ 

Content 

Slides are well organized and arranged in a systematic fashion, all 
the assigned topics are covered, each bullet point is explained with 
specific examples 

10% 

Delivery 

Speaks clearly and confidently, looks at audience, does not read 
each slide word by word, keeps hands out of pockets 

3% 

Slide appearance 

Slides are attractive to look at with easy-to-read font, graphics, 
colors, headings, and sufficient white space 

3% 

Conclusion 

Final slide summarizes the key points 

2% 

TOTAL 


20% 


CRITERIA 

ASSESSMENT RUBRIC FOR WRITTEN REPORT 

SCORE 

Introduction 

Contains thesis statement, states why assignment is important, 
outlines the body topics 

3% 

Body 

All the assigned body topics are contained in the assignment, 
examples are detailed, structure of essay is logical, report is correct 
length, no cut and pasting, references are cited in essay 

9% 

Conclusion 

Conclusion summarizes the key points from the body, answers the 
thesis statement 

2% 

Mechanics 

Punctuation and spelling and capitalization are correct, words are 
well chosen, writer uses own words 

3% 

References 

Contains 3 relevant references 

3% 

TOTAL 


20% 
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Appendix C: Selection of Responses to Justify Individual Assignment and Selection of 
Responses to Justify the Group Assignment 


Pro Individual Assignment Pro Group Assignment 


• The advantages were • 

individualistic. 

• I preferred it because I like 

competition with others. • 

• It made me able to work on 
my own ... I don’t prefer 
group work. 

• The responsibility is on me 

and I don’t have to chase • 

others to finish the work. 

• I’m free in the work and no 
one can slow me down or 
pressure me. 

• I’m usually shy and nervous * 

when I present, which was • 

part of the group work. 

• Students don’t understand • 

the culture of group work ... 

one dumps the work on the • 
other. • 

• I learned on my own how to 

write a critique ... cite 
references.... It was an 
important training for me. • 

• I don’t want people to take 
advantage of me. 

• It’s better to stay out of • 

conflict with others. 


I got used to the evaluation style 
of the instructor ... it was better 
for me the second time. 

It was a great experience for me 
to critique and analyze a 
curriculum. I am going to 
teach.... Now I know the issues 
that I have to deal with. 

The group was better because it 
allowed me to know my 
colleagues’ ability to present 
and to give their best analyses in 
front of the group. 

I enjoy group discussions. 

I enjoy practical discussion- 
based homework. 

The topic was why I liked the 
group discussion. 

It’s better to collaborate. 

When we worked in the group, 
we were the same specialty and 
thus it was important for my 
professional growth. 

I enjoyed listening to my 
colleagues’ presentations about 
their critique of the curriculum. 
The work is divided amongst the 
group. 

The work is divided amongst the 
group. 

It was faster to finish because 
each group member took part. 


Both Assignments 

• Clarity was the main factor 
across the two assignments. 

• Both were needed to 
improve our skills ... group 
skills and individual skills. 

• I benefited from both in 
learning new skills. 

• The two were turning points 
in my learning curve. 

• Both made me able to grasp 
the course and understand its 
concepts better. 

• Both made me a better 
student: The individual gave 
me confidence and the 
group gave me the protocol 
of collaboration and the 
group spirit... and the 
encouragement to present 
my ideas in everyone’s 
presence when I presented. 
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